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Eighth Mo. 18th, 1837. Yesterday and 
self attended the little week-day meeting at 
Gwynedd. We had the company and labors 
of dear E. Evans; who was on a visit to her 
friends thereaway. Her labors will, I trust, 
long be remembered by the younger part of the 
meeting, for whom her concern seemed chiefly to 
be. She arose with the language of our Saviour 
to Nathanael, where he says: “ Before that Phili 
called thee, when thou wast under the fig-tree, 
saw thee.” We may remember, she said, there 
was no mention made of Nathanael before this 
time ; but we may see from it, that he was under 
the peculiar notice and care of the dear Master. 
No doubt his private retreat under the fig-tree 
was for silence and meditation, and to pour out 
his heart in prayer to the God of his life. But 
he was noticed by that Eye, which seeth the most 
secret places, and who does hear and regard the 
most secret petitions of his children, no matter 
how hidden they are. It is such as these, who 
are concerned very often to retire by them- 
selves, and there pour out their hearts in prayer 
unto Him, that Jesus loves. She believed there 
were dear children of their Heavenly Father 
now present, who were under great discourage- 
ment, often looking back over their past lives, 
and remembering that a book of remembrance 
is kept, wherein every thought, word and action, 
is recorded, and by which in the last day, if not 
repented of, they will be judged. Was it not 
that there is forgiveness to be found, if we seek 
it aright, we should indeed be miserable. But 
our Heavenly Father stands ready to forgive all 
his penitent ones; and has promised, “though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be made white 
as wool.” But when we have experienced for- 
giveness for past sins, and known something of 
the good way of life, then to go counter and dis 
obey, it is much harder to find forgiveness. She 
knew of what she spoke, and could tell us from 
experience, that she never realized what real en- 
es was, till she gave all up, and filially fol- 
owed her dear Master in the way of his lead- 
ings. How feelingly and earnestly did she plead 
with us! saying remember, dear children, the 
joy that is caused in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth : not only the Father rejoiceth, but the 
angels too rejoice. Although the Christian path 
is not exempt from trial, yet how consoling is it 
to remember, that the dear Master trod it before 
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us! He was a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief. He will lay no more on his children 
than He will enable them to bear. With more, 
very encouraging. 

24th and 27th. Found it hard to attain a 
state of inward waiting. More of this is much 
wanting amongst us; and with none more than 
myself. 

Ninth Mo. 3rd. E. Comfort was led to treat 
this morning, on “The grace of God which 
bringeth salvation, and hath appeared unto all 
men,” &c. He was helped to open and make it 
plain to our understandings ; especially respecting 
the teachings of the Holy Spirit. 

10th. Our meetings to-day and Fifth-day spoiled 
I thought by being too short. 

15th. A silent, but I thought, a good meeting. 

18th. A renewed evidence seemed given this 
day, that we are not a forsaken people, though 
some of us have had to sit as in very low places. 
How sweet to such is a little food and nourish- 
ment, when it flows from the sanctuary! Me- 
thought this day, that our provision was blessed, 
and hungry souls satisfied. E. C. instructively 
spoke from, “ No other foundation can any man 
lay, than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 
This is the alone true foundation, that will stand 
in a day of trial; which day must sooner or later 
overtake us all, Those who were thus concerned 
to build, would very often be found waiting upon 
the Lord, seeking to draw nigh unto Him, and 
willing to be accounted as fools for his sake. 

We can attain no good thing by our own wis- 
dom and learning; for man of himself can make 
no progress in the good way; his wisdom being 
foolishness with God. The apostle declares, he 
had nothing of himself to glory in, but infirmi- 
ties. And even those who have attained to the 
highest degree of religious experience, have noth- 
ing to ascribe unto themselves. A state of in- 
ward waiting, where a teacher, a leader, and an 
instructor would be found, was pressed upon us. 

22nd and 25th. Week and First-day meet- 
ings. Surely there are none so surrounded with 
poverty as myself. 

29th. Our Monthly Meeting held at Plymouth. 
A low suffering time, wherein my eyes were made 
to overflow in feeling my great weakness and 
utter inability to come at anything that is good. 
O, the darkness that has reigned for days past! 
The face of my Heavenly Father hid from me. 
May the secret, silent petition prove availing, 
and find acceptance. 

Tenth Mo. 11th. Since last note have felt my 
spirit clothed with sorrow. The shortness and 
uncertainty of life has seemed so to impress me 
with the need of a preparation to meet the mes- 
senger of death, who has been making, within a 
few weeks past, inroads amongst us; a number 
in the younger walks of life having been sum- 
moned to their everlasting homes. O what will 
arouse, if these loud calls do not! May some of 
us who have been sleeping, as it were, the sleep 
of death, be awakened before the awful summons 
go forth, “ Prepare to meet thy God.” 

14th. Had the company and labors at our 
little meeting of our dear friend Sarah Hillman, 


who set forth the excellency of waiting on the 
Lord. Quoting from the Psalmist, “Wait on 
the Lord, and be of good courage, and he shall 
strengthen thy heart; wait I say on the Lord!” 
To some who often sit in very low places, the 
heavens appearing as brass, the earth as iron, 
and their “ heads wrapped about as with weeds,” 
her language was very sweet. She seemed as 
though she could almost hear such bemoaning 
their situation ! the feeble prayer of whose hearts 
was, “Oh! that thou wouldst bless me indeed, 
and enlarge my coast, and that thine hand might 
be with me, and that thou wouldst a me from 
evil, that it may not grieve me!” To some in 
advanced life who were going bowed down, her 
language was very encouraging,—some who were 
ready to tremble for the Ark of the Lord. As 
these were concerned to keep their places, others 
would be raised up for helpers even in this 
place, and among the dear children. 

Eleventh Mo. 5th. Being in the city, I at- 
tended Orange Street Meeting. It was held in 
silence, till near the close, when R. Shober ap- 
peared in ees returning thanks that 
our Heavenly Father had been near us. That 
the weary and heavy laden had been refreshed, 
and mourning souls comforted, &c. That every 
breath given us we might receive as a renewed 
mercy, who were yet spared as monuments of this 
love and mercy, &c. In the afternoon, attended 
Arch Street Meeting—silent and good ; and later, 
the evening meeting held at the same place. S. 
Bettle ministered instructively respecting the 
conversion of Paul; also, in a feeling manner, 
addressed a state present, whose language he be- 
lieved was, “Who shall show us any good?” 
These he desired to look unto Him from whom 
all good cometh; then would they find a leader 
and instructor who teacheth as never man taught, 
reviving also the Scripture, “ The steps of a good 
man are ordered by the Lord, and He delighteth 
in his way.” 

6th. Being still in the city, I attended their 
Quarterly Meeting; which was large and owned, 
I believe, by the Master of assemblies. William 
Evans was excellently engaged in testimony, re- 
specting silent waiting on the Lord, particularly 
when thus met ; not depending on man, poor man 
who is but dust. And let us remember, he con- 
tinued, “God is jealous of his honor; He will not 
give his glory to another, nor his praise to graven 
images.” Were there less dependence on the 
poor instruments, and more on the Lord, we 
should have more lively meetings. There would 
be more coming up to the help of the Lord— 
first the babe, then the young man, then the 
strong man in Christ—raised up from among the 
dear children. These were feelingly entreated 
to enter into covenant with Him, whose cove- 
nant was with the night as well as with the day; 
and who hath promised that seed time and har- 
vest, cold and heat, summer and winter, should 
not fail. 

In our last meeting, E. Pitfield and E. Evans, 
were similarly led, and concerned for the younger 
part of the meeting; some in a particular man- 
ner, who were looking and depending too much 





on outward help, and not keeping close enough 
to their dear Master. How were we pleaded 
with, not to put our dependence on the poor in- 
struments, or we shall find these streams would 
dry up; but rather be found, like Mary of old, 
waiting for the coming of her dear Lord. As- 
suredly to such as these He would come in his 
own time; and would raise up, and make them 
to stand forth for his cause. 


(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
A Trip to the Saguenay. 
LETTER NO. 4. 
Steamboat St. Lawrence, en route for Quebec, 
Eighth Mo. 4th, 1886. 

Having quitted our pleasant quarters at Ta- 
dousac this afternoon, a few notes of our sojourn 
may be written as we pursue our homeward 
course. 

A characteristic of these waters is the unusual 
height of the tides; stated by some to be 25 feet, 
but like some other matters hereaway, this is a 
little exaggerated, as 19 feet is more nearly the 
maximum measure. The currents are very strong 
and run for 45 minutes after high water. 

The subject of tides is one that scientific men 
are pretty well agreed upon as to their primary 
cause ; and for the exceptional phenomena, they 
also, as a rule, venture upon an explanation. 
Briefly stating the case, the school boy learns 
from his books that the waters of the oceans rise 
in a tidal heap or wave of 2 or 3 feet above the 
average level punctually, owing to the attraction 
of the moon, and that the wave follows the moon 
in its course around the earth, and that the sun 
also has a part in the tides, because when the 
sun is in line with the moon the tides are higher 
than when it is not. He is also instructed that 
when it is high tide under the moon, it is also 
high tide on the opposite side of the earth; as the 
waters there are either pushed out or not pulled 
in, whichever way we choose to consider it. 

This may not be precisely as a professor would 
put it, but the school boy is taught something like 
it, receives it in good faith, finds the high tides 
follow the moon, generally accepts the theory, 
and sometimes understands it. When this so- 
called tidal wave strikes the coast, very different 
results are seen in different parts of the earth, 
and something besides the moon has to be called 
in for explanation, as the highest shore tides are, 
as a rule, not those nearest the vertical line from 
the moon. The tides of Great Britain are said 
to be 50 feet, more or less. I have observed 
them at Prince Edward Island to be about 3 
feet ; further up the gulf at the Saguenay, for in- 
stance, 19 feet; in the Bay of Fundy 60 feet, 
more or less; on the rocky coast of Maine about 
15 feet. At Isles of Shoals I have measured 12 
feet, whereas at Portsmouth, opposite, it was only 
5 or 6 feet, and the usual tides of the New Jersey 
coast are about 5 feet. Part of these unusual 
tides are said to be caused by the waters running 
into coves and piling up, and others because the 
coasts are rocky ; but, there are low tides in many 
coves, high tides where there are no coves, and 
many rocky coasts and islands rising out of the 
sea which do not throw up the incoming tide 
unusually. The most satisfactory answers to 
queries respecting these high tides, and the cause 
of them—that I have had—came from mariners 
and intelligent men familiar with these waters, 
who simply said, they did not know. 

The town of Tadousac is about half a mile 
from the steamboat landing, and consists of one 
street of half a mile, with moderate houses, 
stores, &c., on the land side, and a few nice cot- 
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tages on the bay side of the street. The prin- 
cipal hotel fronts on the charming bay which 
opens out to the expanse of the St. Lawrence 
waters, here some 15 or 20 miles in width; and 
is flanked on the left with the high bluff, lined 
with the cottages mentioned, and on the right 
with a rocky point separating the bay from the 
Saguenay River. 

Bathing, boating and fishing, are advertised 
as within easy reach for sojourners at Tadousac, 
but they need not be counted on for ordinary 
visitors. 

One of our fellow boarders, a hale, hearty, 
elderly man, recounted to us the satisfaction he 
had in his daily morning bath at 7 o’clock, and 
the healthful results he experienced from that 
and the salt water he drank; but Laurentian 
waters, air in the fifties, no surf except in a 
storm, and a gravelly beach, go better with the 
sturdy Canadians than with those whose aquatic 
revels are mainly on New Jersey beaches. 

Of boating a little may be done in the bay, 
close to shore, but when it is to be done in the 
swift currents of the St. Lawrence or Saguenay, 
the stranger had better not paddle his own canoe, 
if he wishes to confine his voyage to specific 
limits. Fishing is done, but principally by skilled 
men of sporting taste, who delight to ride off 
many miles to the small streams, and ply their 
lines till the shadows warn them of the evening’s 
approach. 

A number of yachts lay at anchor, excepting 
when their owners from the cottages were off on 
a cruise in them. The larger ones were of the 
American type, but the smaller and native ones 
have a rig peculiar to the country; the hind 
mast, (it cannot be fairly called mainmast, be- 
sause it is not as high as the one before it), rises 
behind the tiller-post, and its boom extends over 
the stern rigidly set like an aft bowsprit. 

An engraving of our hotel represents a semi- 
circle of small whales across the mouth of the 
bay, spouting like permanent garden fountains. 
No such exhibition came off during our stay, but 
we saw two or three of the grampus family, a 
large fish between a porpoise and a whale, which 
blew a misty spout with a perceptible noise like 
a whale on a small scale. The grampus is said 
to be 40 feet long; but none of that size favored 
us with a view of them. Abundance of white 
porpoise rolled along almost daily, and there are 
said to be many seals, but we only saw a few of 
their skins nailed up on shore for curing. 

Our favorite resort was on the point of rocks 
separating the bay from the mouth of the Sa- 
guenay, commanding a view of the bay with its 
boats at anchor and the houses and cottages be- 
yond ; the expanse of the St. Lawrence, with its 
far distant shores, when the air was clear, and 
the lighthouse on the bar nearer at hand; and 
lastly and principally, the view up the Saguenay, 
closed in by a turn in the river like a deep bay, 
with stupendous rocky banks rounded by the 
elements and covered with the evergreens of the 
forest. 

There was also a fine ride along the bluff of 
the bay, and the bank of the St. Lawrence and 
back, through a cultivated valley between two 
ridges—which probably in an ancient day had 
been the pathway of some majestic glacier. 

For the most part the weather was fair, but the 
showers dropped at short notice, and two of our 
mornings were somewhat foggy. Fogs are an 
attribute of these regions; we often heard the 
fog-horn from distances that we could not see 
the fog, and certainty of connections cannot be 
counted on, for the captains are careful and 
will not run in a fog on the St. Lawrence; we 


heard of a traveller detained four days on this 
account. 

A small family of three Indian men, three In- 
dian women, three and perhaps more children, 
and three dogs, were camped on a little cove, 
The men were lumbermen in the woods in winter, 
but now were building canoes of Birch bark. It 
was interesting to see the canoe grow: first a 
piece of bark as long as the canoe and as wide 
as it can be cut, is laid on the ground, and on 
this a frame of the proper width of the canoe in 
the centre, sloping gently at first then rapidiy 
towards the bows, then straight to the points, is 
laid and heavily weighted with stones. The bark 
is then turned up around the frame and firmly 
held by stakes on the outside driven into the 
ground, and hickory strips on the inside which 
are lashed to the stakes. Strips of bark are sewed 
to the bottom piece where it does not reach the 
proposed gunwale, the seams are made water- 
tight with gum, the ribs bent to the correct shape, 
are with the sides, firmly sewed to the framework 
of the gunwale, and the longitudinal strips’ in- 
side for strengthening are added. A finished 
canoe hung up in the trees showed beautiful 
lines, had been made to order, and I think for 
about sixteen dollars. One Indian was making 
a small canoe for a present for his little boy. 
The little boy appreciated his present, for what 
he could get for it; as he brought it down to the 
white traders at the hotel the next morning and 
desired to exchange it for 40 cents. A trader 
gratified him without prolonged bargaining, and 
the canoe sailed up the St. Lawrence, but inside 
of our trunk. 

Few companies that travel now are complete 
without a camera, especially if one of the com- 
pany is a young woman, consequently we had a 
camera with us, and tried to take the views of 
the vicinity ; but the breezes and mists were not 
always propitious, and we did less than we de- 
sired in this instructive and useful art. 

The sojourners of Tadousac, we presume, are 
mostly the aristocratic families of Quebec, and 
some from Montreal. Chance Americans call 
for a day or two, but most of the tourists are 
ashore only while the boats lie at the wharf for 
the tides. 

For “ The Friend.” 

In connection with the reminiscences of the 
late Daniel Pryor Hack and his grandmother 
Mary Pryor, published in the last number of 
“The Friend,” the following anecdote may prove 
interesting. 

During the time that Thomas Scattergood was 
on a visit to England, he felt that it was required 
of him by his Divine Master to speak to the 
King. This was greatly in the cross, and for a 
long time he kept his concern to himself. In 
this situation he became low-spirited, and a cloud 
seemed to envelop his prospects, which he could 
not penetrate. Home was shut from him, and 
he knew not when he should have permission to 
return thither. 

Whilst in this tried situation, Mary Pryor 
came to see him, with this message from the 
Lord :—“ If thou art faithful to what is required 
of thee, thou wilt soon be released from thy service 
in this country, and be permitted to return home. 

Thomas gave up to the requiring, and obtained 
an opportunity of speaking to the King. So 
clear was the evidence of Divine authority ac- 
companying his message, that the King respect 
fully uncovered his head, while it was being de 
livered. 

Soon after this Thomas Scattergood found 
himself at liberty to return to his own home and 
family. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend,” 
Hypocritical Religion. 


I believe that the greatest calamity that ever 
entered the world since its creation, is sin; which 
was introduced by the enemy of all righteous- 
ness. And as he had no religion to disguise him- 
self under, he entered under the deceitful cloak 
of a lying spirit, or teacher, teaching in opposi- 
tion to the commandments of the great Creator 
of man. But now, since the religion of our holy 
Redeemer has got to be so popular in the world, 
he can more successfully enter the heart of the 
worldly man under the cloak of religion, or as a 
religious teacher, than in any other way. But 
the teaching still retains some of the same twist- 
ing, twining nature of the serpent in it, though 
artfully concealed from the view of the outward 
man. 

But as the body, without the spirit of man in 
it, is dead, so religion and worship, without the 
spirit and life of God in it, are dead also, and 
they can only be made living by Him who is the 
resurrection and the life: for a stream cannot 
rise higher than its fountain. A profession may 
still retain the name of religion, after the spirit 
has departed from it; but no better name can be 
given it than either hypocrisy or idolatry. It 
may have a light, but not the true light, the light 
of revelation. It may have the spirit of man in 
it, to animate it, and to help in drawing disciples 
after it; but it cannot have the light of that 
Spirit which shines from “the greater light” of 
God’s eternal day, and rules in heavenly things. 

The superficial and formal worship and re- 
ligion of the nominal professors, seem so much 
more congenial to the natural man, that they 
rule him in the darkness of his heart, until the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God is not 
comprehended by him; so he turns away from it 
and seeks some more outward way, preferring 
darkness rather than light, because his deeds are 
evil. And while he, through disobedience to the 
true light, is led by the darkness of this world, 
he can neither see nor know his true spiritual 
condition, because darkness has blinded his eyes. 
While he remains in this dark and sinful state, 
how can he be instrumental in turning others to 
the way of light and salvation? But he may 
still retain his emotional and animal energy, and 
be zealous and active in promoting the super- 
ficial religion which pleases the sons of darkness. 

The great object of true religion, and of the 
gospel of Christ, in all ages has been to point the 
sinner to the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sin of the world by a sacrifice of his life, and by 
leading us to the indwelling presence of his Spirit 
to assist us, through his grace, in overcoming the 
evil one, and destroying his works, and the sinful 
nature out of the heart, so as to make it a fit 
temple for his holiness to dwell in. This seems 
to be the prime object of all the rightly autho- 
rized instrumentalities belonging to our holy re- 
ligion. Against this the enemy ingeniously and 
industriously fights. So there is a warfare in the 
heavenly-minded man, until victory is obtained. 
Michael and his angels, as we might say, fighting 
against the dragon; and the dragon and his an- 
gels fighting, but — not. Neither will they 
— while we keep “ the Lion of the tribe of 

uda” in us as the captain of our salvation. For 
greater is He that is in us, than he that is in the 
wordly-minded man. And those who endure to 
the end shall finally be enabled to ascribe thanks 
to God which giveth the victory, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord ; but not through the strength of 
man without the Spirit, like I fear far too large 
a portion of the present revival work is carried 
on. 
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In speaking of the false teachings, and of the 
uninspired ministry, which seem to prevail since 
the revival meetings have come amongst us, and 
got to be so prominent; I don’t want to use any 
harder language, or any plainer words, than 
Christ did against the errors of the people, when 
He was clothed with humanity. For the servant 
is not above his master, nor the disciple above 
his lord. It is enough for the servant to be as 
his master. But we find, where He was speak- 
ing to the Scribes and Pharisees about their hy- 
pocrisy and deceit, He called them blind leaders 
of the blind ; and said, they for a pretence made 
long prayers, and outwardly appeared righteous, 
while within they were full of hypocrisy and in- 
iquity. So He called them a generation of vipers, 
and asked how they should escape the damnation 
of hell? Which the reader may see more fully 
by referring to the twenty-third of Matthew; and 
many other places might be cited from the Evan- 
gelists and other Scriptures, to prove that false 
teachers and false prophets should arise and 
show great signs and wonders, insomuch that, if 
it were possible, they would deceive the very 
elect. And Paul says, that in his day, there were 
“false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming 
themselves into the apostles of Christ. And no 
marvel, for Satan is transformed into an angel of 
light. Therefore it is no great thing if his min- 
isters also be transformed as ministers of right- 
eousness.” And a more modern writer, in speak- 
ing of the Pharisees and their worship, says, 
“They measured the worth of their religion by 
the multitude of its outward observances, how- 
ever empty and idle most of them might be ; and 
fancied themselves more righteous than others in 
proportion as they outstripped them in the mere 
show of devotion; though beneath it might be 
nothing but hyprocrisy and pride.” For it was 
in its whole nature ostentatious, self-righteous, 
and adapted to secure worldly admiration, and 
the praise of men more than the praise of God. 
They seemed more anxious to have “their names 
written in the earth” than in heaven, in the 
Lamb’s book of life. 

How is it now in our day of much religious 
activity and boasted enlightenment? And how 
is it with us as a people who profess more spirit- 
uality“and better things? Do we not too much 
participate in many things which Christ pro- 
nounced woes against? Were we not called out 
of the darkness which ruled in the professors of 
religion around us, into the marvellous light of 
the gospel of our Lord, that we might enjoy more 
quietness and spiritual communion with Him? 
Let the enlightened reader pause and ponder and 
judge for himself. 

I know that ever since my first recollection of 
Society affairs, which was perhaps about eighty 
years ago, weaknesses and imperfections would 
at times trouble us in our meetings. But our 
ministers and elders were more sound and atten- 
tive then than now. And more vigilant in watch- 
ing over us for good, and for restoring harmony. 
This was in North Carolina, where we had no 
stove or fire in our meeting-houses during the 
winters. But the heavenly fire of Divine love 
was more often felt to warm us. And our meet- 
ings were more spiritually alive and better at- 
tended, by both young and old than they are 
now, since they are so frequently stirred up by a 
human warmth and life, and a zeal without 
knowledge. Those were times of more simplicity 
and humility. But since then “they have sought 
out many inventions” in the way of religion and 
worship. 

It was a good while after this before I ever 
heard singing, or the Scriptures read in any of 
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our meetings as a part of worship. Perhaps the 
idea never entered the minds of Friends of that 
day that it required something more attractive 
than silent worship, to induce Friends to meet 
and worship God in spirit and in truth. And 
as to reading the Scriptures, they did not meet 
for that, but to witness the more sure prophetic 
Word to be near them (as they often did) and 
to be a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart. Many inventions have been sought 
out to supply the absence of the Spirit; but do 
these things take us any nearer to heaven? Or 
do they not take us more into the broad way of 
the world? The religion of the head is hypo- 
critical; the religion of the heart is apostolical. 
The one exalts the natural man and gives him 
the glory ; the other exalts the spiritual man and 
gives God the glory. 

Before I leave the subject of hypocritical re- 
ligion, I will briefly refer to the change which it 
has made here at Dublin, within the limits of my 
own observation. Before the revival spirit dis- 
turbed us, we had full and often favored meet- 
ings. A noted minister would come along, and 
our large house would be filled to overflowing. 
But after the meetings began to assume the 
character of our modern revival meetings, and 
the effects were more seen, the same eminent 
speakers have at times passed along, under ap- 
pointments, but the house not, perhaps, half as 
full. Such as sympathized with them, are so 
warmed up as to show it for a few times in the 
size and noise of our meetings! then a reaction 
takes place, and our meetings, I think, are left 
in a worse condition than before. But these 
same noted and eloquent speakers are still pass- 
ing along from place to place, where there 1s an 
opening to receive them. And we often have 
thunder clouds to pass along, stirring the ele- 
ments with perhaps more wind than refreshing 
rain. 

I will now close my remarks by referring the 
readers to I. P. where he says, “ Babylon is built 
in the likeness of Zion, but by another spirit.” 

D. H. 

Dublin, Ind., Eighth Mo. 21st, 1886. 
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Time—The God who has created us in his 
unerring wisdom, has allotted to us the exact 
amount of time needed to do all that He expects 
us to do—not one moment too much, not one 
too little; each has its mission. If we put off 
something which we ought to do now, for some 
future occasion, we have lost an opportunity 
which it is forever impossible to retrieve. You 
may say, I can do it just as well some other time. 
Oh, my friends, you forget that “some other 
time” is intended for other duties, and you either 
have to leave those undone or neglect the first. 
Besides, the opportunity which you let slip oy 
unimproved was the proper time when the wor 
could be done most satisfactorily, and whatever 
you may do afterward in this direction will only 
be patchwork, and that often of the worst kind 
—when you take a piece out of a new garment 
to mend a rent in an old one. 

A much greater proportion of the labor of 
human kind than is generally nes goes 
toward repairing that which has been lost or 
impaired by misuse or waste of time. Professions 
and trades are almost solely engaged in this work 
of doctoring up and reconstructing what has 
been disordered or demolished by inattention to 
the requirements of time. The members of which 
human society is constituted are largely depend- 
ent on one another. The failure of a single in- 
dividual to be punctual in the discharge of his 
duties or obligations, may throw a whole com- 
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munity in confusion or alarm, or cause wide- 
spread disaster—From the Herald of Truth. 


Convalescent Children. As it taxes one’s in- 
genuity to amuse and pacify little patients, I 
will mention two or three things I did for my 
boy when he was recovering from diphtheria, 
hoping the experience may be of use to some 
other mother. Of course, I soon exhausted stories, 
and the mild play with such toys as weak little 
hands can manage, and the old cry of “Oh 
mamma, what can I do?” set in again. 

The walls of the sick room were of bare plaster 
—as all sick-room walls should be, for a coat of 
lime makes them all fresh and pure again—and 
when my weary child sighed, among his many 
sighs, for “something new in the room to loo 


at,” I bethought me of a roll of pictures saved | 


from a year’s numbers of a London illustrated 
newspaper. These I brought into the sick-room 
and pinned all about the walls. The effect was 
very enlivening. The room seemed suddenly en- 
larged—as if it all at once opened out upon all the 
quarters of the globe. There were broad land- 
scapesand wild marine scenes, battle fields, Christ- 
mas firesides, noble portraits of horses and dogs, 
brave generals and fair women, pretty groups of 
children, and tumbling waterfalls. The small 
invalid was delighted. Then I brought him a 
long, light stick—a piece of inch moulding, it 
happened to be—with which he could point at 
the different pictures while he asked as many 
questions as he liked. This stick was an inspir- 
ation. It was like having arms six feet long, 
and the boy had great fun “visiting all around 
the world” with it, as he expressed it. As long 
as he staid in bed the first demand in the morning 
was—“ Give me my poke-stick, mamma.” As 
I had to be out of the room a good deal, I fixed 
a call-bell on the foot of the bed, and we arranged 
a code of signals that proved quite entertaining. 
Three taps on the bell with the “poke-stick” 
meant a drink of water ; four taps, a clean hand- 
kerchief; six taps meant, “I am hungry ;” eight 
taps, “ what time is it?” and twelve taps signified 
that the pillows needed shaking up and the bed 
straightened generally. 

After a while I attached to the stick a bit of 
string with a bent pin attached, scattering some 
old toys about the floor, and the invalid had a 
grand season of “fishing.” It was amusing to 
see how shy some of the fish were, and what a 
time it was before they would consent to bite. 
And then the excitement of landing them in the 
bed—which was now a boat, of course—was im- 
mense. 

I am sure these little beguilements helped on 
my boy’s recovery, for they kept his “spirits” 
in a cheerful condition, and cheerfulness is a 
very helpful medicine—E. H. Leland in Amer- 
wcan Agriculturist. 


Oriental Postures at Meals.—Sitting in chairs 
at a table, according to our Western customs, 


has never been a practice in the East. Sitting 
cross-legged, or squatting, on the ground, or on 
mats or cushions, around a central mat, or basket, 
or tray on a low stool-like table, is the primitive 
method. In the days of Grecian and Roman 
supremacy, the more luxurious habit of reclining 
on lounges or piles of cushions, with the feet out- 
ward, while at meals, prevailed in many parts of 
the East. Leaning on the left arm, so as to leave 
the right arm free, a guest would have his head 
near, or upon the bosom of the person next to 
him, at his left. One coming from behind could 


wash or anoint the feet of a guest while the latter 
was at his meal. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
ONLY A TRAMP. 
Only a tramp, in the glare and heat 
Of the summer sun in the dusty street. 


Only a tramp, with a dingy pack 
And a threadbare coat on his weary back. 


Only a tramp, and soiled and brown 
He made his way through the busy town. 


Only a tramp, and Wealth and Pride 
Looked “and passed on the other side,” 


And childhood paused in its merry play, 
And shrank from the passing form away. 


“Only a tramp,” the housewife said 
As she turned away from his plea for bread ; 


“Only a tramp,” but he felt the smart 
Of the taunting words in his human heart, 


And bitterly sighing he turned again 
To his heartless journey and life of pain. 


But there where the railroad meets the street 
Was stayed the tide of passing feet; 


And horror palsied the bravest limb, 
And eyes with fruitless tears were dim. 


For a truant baby boy had strayed 
To the railway track, and calmly played 


Between the rails with the pebbles white, 
Piling them up in the sweet sunlight ; 

And the “ fast express” was thundering down 
At fearful speed to the busy town. 


Fruitless the driver’s skill to stay 
The flying train on its headlong way ; 


Fruitless the shrill alarm to fright 
The little one from his pebbles white. 


But out from the crossing of the street 
Dashes a man with flying feet. 


Each silent watcher held his breath, 
In that fearful race for life or death, 


Till the truant babe was safely thrown 
Beyond the rails, as the train swept on. 


The child was safe! but rods away 
Bleeding and lifeless the rescuer lay. 


Only a tramp! but forever new 
Is our love for manhood brave and true. 


And the mother, that night, who fondly prest 
The living child to her grateful breast 


Will ne’er forget as the seasons roll 
That hungry tramp with a hero’s soul. 


Columbiana, O. J. &E. 


— ++. 
I KNOW NOT. 
I know not how the mavis sings ; 
How swells the wondrous little throat 
Of soaring lark ; how nature rings 
With its wild song and glorious note. 


Nor how the ear the notes retain, 
That fall with sweet vibrating sound, 
Or how ’tis whispered to the brain, 
Where life, and song, and soul are found. 


I know not how the germ is hid 
In tiny seed, in secret strength, 
Or how it bursts its fragile lid, 
And swells to flower and fruit at length. 


Nor can I tell how plants drink in 

The mystic draughts of heat and light, 
Transform the elements within 

To lovely forms of beauty bright ; 


To golden, red, or purple tint, 
The chastest white of lily rare; 

All forms, all colors, without stint, 
Those slender plants are made to bear. 


And what directs that subtle force, 

That moulds ten thousand varied shapes, 
From slender blue bell, prickly gorse, 

To passion flower, or clustered grapes ? 


And then the mind, so strangely wrought, 
Perceives this wondrous nature’s work, 
But in the processes of thought 
It cannot trace where life does lurk. 
—James Sherman, in Public Opinion. 


For “‘ The Friend,” 
“Little Foxes.” 


[The following communication was received 
from a friend who feels desirous that the professors 
of Christianity should live in full conformity 
with its self-denying precepts; for without sub. 
mission to those restraints which the Spirit of 
the Lord lays upon all, there can be no growth 
in grace. While we are conscious that there 
will probably be a difference of feeling and judg- 
ment among our readers on the subject treated 
of in this essay, we feel willing to give a place in 
our columns for the concern of our friend. It 
may encourage some to greater faithfulness, who 
have been led into things with which they were 
uneasy by the example of others, whom they 
deservedly esteem. It is well to remember the 
language of the Apostle in a case where the be- 
lievers did not see alike—* Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind.”—Eb.] 


Those who have been brought under the con- 
victing power of the Spirit of Truth, and who 
have thus been led into close, searching examin- 
ation of their own hearts, thereby taking account 
of those things which stand in the way of their 
full acceptance with their Father in heaven, have 
I doubt not often been made to realize that it 
is-‘the little foxes that spoil the tender vine.” 
Seemingly “little things,” scarcely observable 
perhaps, and considered too trifling for serious 
thought, are brought to our view at times by 
the Divine Witness in the secret of our hearts, 
and the seal of condemnation set upon them. 
Happy is it for those who, yielding obedience to 
this “inspeaking word,” give up and put aside 
all of those things, which it is thus shown them 
are objects of Divine displeasure. On the other 
hand as we turn a deaf ear to these gentle reproofs 
of the “ Light within,” allowing our human reason 
to override our consciences, the latter become 
“seared” as it were, and we so far lose our sense 
of the truth, as to have noscruple against engag- 
ing in things, which, when our hearts were more 
susceptible to the tendering influence of the “dew 
of heaven,” we clearly saw to be wrong. And 
thus where parents and those who have the care 
of children, give countenance to improper and 
hurtful things, the rising generation coming up 
in the belief that what is allowed or practiced 
by those who are older cannot be wrong, such 
things become fastened upon society to its great 
and irreparable loss, and I doubt not to the injury 
of the cause of truth. 

These thoughts have been suggested as I have 
taken a view of the condition of our society at 
the present time ; and while we may truly rejoice 
that He who called our forefathers out of the 
formal, lifeless professions of the world, into “the 
worship of God in spirit and in truth,” is opening 
the eyes of many in various parts of the land, 
and calling them back to first principles, it is 
cause for regret that even in those places where 
it might seem that the society was most highl 
favored, and where the ancient doctrines are still 
upheld by the body at large, “ Little things” have 
crept in to so great an extent, that it may truly 
be said of us as it was of some formerly, “1 have 
somewhat against thee.” 

It is not my purpose at the present time to 
point out the different things amongst us which 
may come under the above heading, but more 
particularly to bring to view a subject which 
has for sometime taken a deep hold of my mind. 
I refer to the very common practice among our 
young people, as well as some more advanced in 
years, of patronizing photograph galleries. 
know that those who uphold this custom, advance 
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what might seem to be, plausible reasons in its 
defence; indeed the writer must acknowledge 
that on two occasions in his life, he so far allowed 
these seeming reasons to prevail over his better 
sense as to yield to this temptation, and it is with 
sorrow that he must now confess that the pictures 
taken at these times being scattered beyond recall, 
will remain as witnesses of his unfaithfulness. 

It may not always be possible for us to give 
clear cogent reasons for our feelings of uneasiness 
with an existing practice or custom, and yet so 
safely and surely does our Heavenly Father lead 
those who in confidence trust Him, that the secret 
intimations of His will, manifested through these 
feelings of uneasiness, are more to be regarded 
than all the arguments that human reason may 
adduce. 

I believe that photographs have come to be 
household idols with many people in the world ; 
and is there not danger that even moderate in- 
dulgence on our part may lead us to place our 
affections unduly upon them ; and that they may 
thus stand in the way of that nearness to the 
“Father of Spirits” in which He will “teach us 
of His ways,” and instruct us in the knowledge 
of His will? For “whom will He teach wisdom, 
and whom will He make to understand doctrine? 
—them that are weaned from the idols of the 
world, and withdrawn from its consolations.” 

In a recent conversation with a young woman 
she related to me, that some years ago she was 
solicited by a number of schoolmates to join with 
them in having their pictures taken in a group; 
she said she felt at the time a secret check in 
regard to it, but so far yielded to the entreaty 
of others as to go to the photographers with them, 
when to her joy she found he was not at home, 
and their purpose was for the time thwarted. 
She looked upon this as a great favor to her, and 
she experienced a deepening of conviction, so 
that she never afterwards felt liberty to yield to 
the temptation, believing as she remarked to me, 
“that to have done so would have been a double 
sin.” I do not wish to enlarge upon this subject, 
but simply to ask of all, that they will submit 
(as I believe this young woman did) to be searched 
with the “lamp of truth” and see whether there 
is not in this practice a root of “pride and self- 
gratification,” and whether it is not one of the 

“ Little Foxes” that are spoiling our tender vine. 









































angry, when you acccuse hisincomparable wisdom | she suffered martyrdom—the amphitheatre—has 
and perfection of unskilfulness and want of| recently been laid bare to view. Here lived 
knowledge; for you would not add your reds, | Mona, the praying mother of an abandoned son, 
whites and blacks, did you not think your bodies | who implored her bishop what more she could 
needed these additions? And while you think | do for him, and received the answer, “Pray on: 
so, you condemn your Creator for weakness and | the child of so many prayers can never be lost.” 
ignorance.” Here lived also that son, who afterwards became 

neni NRE “the Father of the Western church,” St. Augus- 

Carthage, Ancient and Modern. ; 


tine, the authority of whose writings our own 
Carthago deleta est. These words are truer | Reformers considered second only to that of Holy 
to-day than when they were first spoken. Car- 


Scripture itself. But after a while the light of 
thage is utterly destroyed, and the few signs of the Christian Church was all but put out by the 
human life it shows only tend to increase the 


hordes of barbarians who poured into the country. 
sense of utter desolation. On one of the eminences | Afterwards came the followers of the False Proph- 
of ancient Carthage stands the modern village 


et, who killed or enslaved all the males and took 
of Sidi Busied. This village is held sacred by 


the women as their wives or concubines, and thus 
the Mohammedans, because they believe it con-| im @ very short time the whole country became 
tains the shrine of the French King St. Louis, Mohammedan. But it was not until the time 
who, they claim, became a Moslem immediately | of the Crusaders that the City of Carthage ceased 
before he died of the plague, at the close of his| to be. Then it was not destroyed but unbuilt. 
disastrous invasion 0 Tunis. A mile or two When the cannon of the Crusaders made the 
distant from this spot is another eminence, the | heights of Carthage unbearable for the Moham- 
site of the citadel of ancient Carthage, where the 


medan inhabitants, they pulled down their houses, 
Roman Catholics have ashrine to the honor of 


carried the materials about eight miles inland, to 
the same king over the spot where they say he the other side of the salt water lake, which lay 
died a martyr in the cause of Christianity against | at the back of the city, and built Tunis —London 
the Infidels. With the exception of these two 


Record. 
“hi ” . > w i » ‘ a aie, Se ee 
high places,” consecrated to the worship of the} « Going unto the Tomb to Wail there.”—Al- 
same dead man by the votaries of two rival false 


4 : though the ritual laws of the Prophet forbid the 
religions, and a few summer residences by the sea- wailing of women at funerals and at the tombs 
shore, the whole of ancient Carthage is ploughed | ¢hoy have never been able to break the force of 
Ss field. It is laid utterly desolate. Even the immemorial custom. At an Oriental funeral, 
ruins are gone. Nothing remains of them but|¢om ten to twenty women may often be seen 
aot extensive underground cisterns, a few shape- walking behind the bier, with dishevelled hair, 
_ — of a — and the uttering weird, shrill cries of lamentation. The 

ecm 9 oll ry — ae cry of lamentation has a peculiar and unmistak- 
f ds an <a ae 20 i. ‘ wa ae €F! able intonation of its own; it has come down 
neds were, when ve comes fo view te once | traditionally from ancient times, and it can be 
proud Mistress of the seas, is the absence of every-| heard over the whole East. The custom men- 
thing. : . 8 : 
aa J 4 . tioned in the text—that of goi I 

The origin of Carthage is uncertain. Thestory | 143) there—still exi om te Be - Go tend te 

that it was built by Dido, who slew herself be- aie a 


. . aaa 
cause /Eneas forsook her, is known to be only a} A Touching Incident—There is one touching 
poetic myth. All that is certain is that it origi- 


I incident of the life of William Wirt. In his 
nated in a colony from Tyre. Situated on one younger days he was a victim to the passion for 
side of the Bay of Tunis, with the gently sloping | intoxicating drinks. Affianced to a beautiful 
hills surmounted by the “twin peaks” (A®neid, | and accomplished young woman, he had broken 
i. 162) of Hamman-el-inf on the other side of the | repeated pledges and amendments, and she, after 
Bay, and with the rugged mountains of Zarawan | patiently and kindly enduring his disgraceful 
in the distance, ancient Carthage must have been n 


t : habit, at length dismissed him, deeming him in- 
one of the most lovely places in the Mediterranean. | corrigible. Their next meeting after the dismissal 
Carthage was the greatest commercial State 


; f was in the public street, in the city of Richmond. 
in the ancient world, and her commerce was] William Wirt lay drunk and asleep on the side- 
carried on chiefly by sea. Her army was small, 


a \ walk, on a hot summer day, the rays of the sun 
but she had an almost unlimited supply of money, pouring down on his uncovered head, and the 
which is called the sinews of war. Her influence 


Ww Eh flies crawling over his swollen features. As the 
was, on the whole, pacific and civilizing, but her young lady approached him in her walk, her 
commercial morality wasata very lowebb. Great | attention was attracted by the spectacle, strange 
Britain has without doubt succeeded to her com- | to her eyes, but alas! so common to others wh ‘. 
mercial position, and, alas! also to her commer- | knew the victim, as to excite little remark. She 
cial maxims. In the judgment of God she fell 


® i did not at first recognize the ee and wag 
before the military power of Rome, and in the} about to hasten on, when she was led by one of 
fall we may see a solemn warning for ourselves. 


C those impulses which form the turning-points ; 
It is commonly said that Carthage was destroyed i “ e 


rat ’ ‘ human lives to scrutinize his features. Whg 
by the Romans, but this is only in a certain sense | was her emotion when she recognized in him h 
true. They destroyed her national existence, | discarded lover! She drew forth her handkeer 
but not the city. Scipio failed in his attempt to 


c chief and carefully spread it over his face, anr- 
burn it, and twenty years later the Romans them- | hurried away. When Wirt came to himself, hd 
selves restored and colonized it, and it soon be- ; 


1d colo} c be-| found the handkerchief, and on one corner the 
came the second city in importance in the empire. 


se D ‘ > In th initials of the beloved name. With a heart ae 
Its magnificence remained unimpaired for several | most breaking with grief and remorse, he madl- 
centuries after the Christian era. The native 


a new vow of reformation. He kept that vowe 
Church of Carthage was one of the largest and | and married the owner of the handkerchief. Wel, 
most flourishing in primitive times, and was rich 


I r vas ¥ might he preserve the handkerchief as he didl 
in the blood of martyrs. Here lived St. Cyprian, | all his life, guarding it with jealous care. 

the stern disciplinarian and bishop, who was 

himself “faithful unto death.” Here lived the 
godly matron St. Perpetua, and the spot where 












































Theodoret reports of his own mother, “That in 
her younger years having a blemish in one of 
her eyes, which had baffled the arts of physic, 
she was at length persuaded to make her address 
to one Peter, famous for the gift of miracles, who 
lived near Antioch a very severe and ascetic 
course of life; and to render herself (as she 
thought) the more considerable in his eye, she 
put on all her bravery, her richest robes, her 
pendants and chains of pearl, and whatsoever 
could render her fine and splendid. No sooner 
was she come unto him, but the severe and un- 
complimental man at first bluntly entertained 
her with this discourse: ‘Tell me, daughter, sup- 
pose an excellent artist, having drawn a picture 
according to all the laws and rules of art, should 
expose and hang it forth to view; and another 
rude and unskilful bungler coming by, should 
find fault with this excellent piece, and attempt 
to mend it, and draw the eyebrows to a larger 
length, and add more color to the cheeks, would 
not the true author be (and that justly) angry, 
that his art was disparaged and undervalued, 
and needless additions made to the piece by an 
unskilful hand? And so it is here: Can we 
think that the great Artificer of the world, the 


—_———¢¢——___ 
To adopt the modes and fashions of the world, 
Maker and Former of our nature, is not justly 


is to be unchristian-like. 









For “‘ The Friend.”’ 
David White of North Carolina, sends the fol- 
lowing information :— 


“Thinking that perhaps the readers of “The 
Friend” would be interested in knowing of the 
progress made by the Managers of Friends’ 
School, New Garden, N. C., since the great ca- 
lamity of the burning of King Hall, in 1885. 

Just one year elapsed, and the new King 
Hall was so far completed that the faculty and 
pupils entered upon their duties in that building, 
which is admirably adapted to the uses for which 
it is intended. The insurance money on the old 
building, with donations and our own subscrip- 
tions by friends and others who responded in 
sympathy to our necessities, has nearly completed 
the building. Weneed a good deal of furniture, 
to supply the place of that consumed, in order to 
accommodate the increasing number of applicants 
who thus manifest the benefits of the school at 
this place.” 


New Garden, Guilford Co., N. C. 
Ninth Mo. 6th, 1886. 


When the last noble aspiration dies in the 
heart of a man ; when the last lingering respect 
for innocence fails him; when he refuses to re- 
spond to any impulse save those which spring 
from the brutal nature or the carnal mind ; when 
he ceases to be a ruler in his life, and is driven 
hither and thither at the bidding of unruly pas- 
sions and tumultuous desires,—then indeed he 
has entered into the land of unending fire ; then 
he experiences in himself the bitterness of the 
cry of Milton’s Satan : 

“ Me miserable! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 
Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell: 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide.” 


So too, conversely, every act which is prompted 
by the spirit of Christ belongs to the sphere in 
which Christ dwells, and takes hold upon his 
eternal heaven. The man whose mind is filled 
with the deep, true life of Christianity, knows 
that blessedness will be his lot hereafter, because 
blessedness is already with him now. 

This consciousness of a present heaven and of 
present relation to the infernal, takes not a tittle 
from the declarations of Scripture with regard to 
the future world, but rather adds impressively to 
its note of warning. We are not more likely to 
question the reality of future punishment when 
we see the punishment of sin already begun in 
this life—when we see men and women in whom 
every note of their nobler nature seems to have 
disappeared, and who are, spiritually, torn in 
pieces by hate, remorse, ambition, and ignoble 
desire. These live, as it were, in the porch of 
doom. Nor are we less likely to believe in a 
future state of heavenly peace, when we see that 
the Spirit of Christ bestows upon the followers 
of Christ, even in this life, a peace which the 
world can neither give nor take away.—Selected. 


—_—————____—_. 
Hints for Husbands.—The first duty of hus- 
bands is to sympathize with their wives in all 


their cares and labors. Men are apt to forget, 
amid the perplexities and annoyances of business, 
that home cares are also annoying, and try the 
patience and the strength of their wives. They 
come home expecting sympathy and attention, but 
are too apt to have none to give. Frequently they 
are morose and peevish, and give their attention 
to the newspaper, or leave the house, or seek the 
coupecdenls of men at the club or the store, 
and sometimes the hotel, while their wives are 
left alone and sad, borne down with family cares, 
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and longing for sympathy and affection. A single 
kindly word or look to indicate her husband’s 
thoughtfulness would lift half the weight of care 
from her heart. 

Secondly, husbands should make confidants 
of their wives, consulting them on their business 
plans and prospects, and especially on their 
troubles and embarrassments. 

A woman’s intuition is often better than all 
the wisdom and shrewdness of her “ better half,” 
and her ready sympathy and interest is a powerful 
aid to his efforts for their mutual welfare. Thirdly, 
men should show their love for their wives in 
constant attentions, in their manner of treating 
them, and in the thousand and one trifling offices 
of affection which may be hardly noticeable, but 
which make all the difference between a life of 
sad and undefined longing and a cheery, happy 
existence. Above all, men should beware of 
treating their wives with rudeness and incivility, 
as though they were the only ones not entitled 
to their consideration and respect. They should 
think of their sensitive feelings and their need 
of sympathy, and “ never let the fire of love go 
out or cease to show that the flame is burning 
with unabated fervor.”—Selected. 


exonennaseneniiilliibeagpinaminiias 

The Cattle Train—Somewhere above Fitch- 
burg, as we stopped for twenty minutes at a 
station, I amused myself by looking out of a 
window at a water-fall which came tumbling 
over the rocks, and spread into a wide pool that 
flowed up to the railway. Close by stood a cattle 
train ; and the mournful sounds that came from 
it touched my heart. 

Full in the hot sun stood the cars; and every 
crevice of room between the bars across the door- 
ways was filled with pathetic noses, sniffing ea- 
gerly at the sultry gusts that blew by, with now 
and then a fresher breath from the pool that lay 
dimpling before them. How they must have 
suffered, in sight of water, with the cool dash of 
the fall tantalizing them, and not a drop to wet 
their poor parched mouths. 

The cattle lowed dismally, and the sheep tum- 
bled one over the other, in their frantic attempts 
to reach the blessed air, bleating so plaintively 
the while that I was tempted to go out and see 
what I could do for them. But the time was 
nearly up; and, while I hesitated, two little girls 
appeared, and did the kind deed better than I 
could have done it. 

I could not hear what they said; but as they 
worked away so heartily, their little tanned faces 
grew lovely to me, in spite of their old hats, their 
bare feet, and their shabby gowns. One pulled 
off her apron, spread it on the grass, and, emp- 
tying upon it the berries from her pail, ran to 
the pool and returned with it dripping, to hold 
it up to the suffering sheep, who stretched their 
hot tongues gratefully to meet it, and lapped the 
precious water with an eagerness that made the 
little Barefoot’s task a hard one. 

But to and fro she ran, never tired, though the 
small pail was so soon empty; and her friend 
meanwhile pulled great handfuls of clover and 
grass for the cows, and, having no pail, filled 
her “picking dish” with water to throw on the 
poor dusty noses appealing to her through the 
bars. I wish I could have told those tender- 
hearted children how beautiful their compassion 
made that hot, noisy place, and what a sweet 
picture I took away with me of those two little 
sisters of charity —L. M. Alcott. 


——_——~-—_____ 


A plant must live in the sunshine, a fish in the 
water, a man in the air, and a disciple of Christ 
must abide in Christ. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


The Means of Contagion in Scarlet Fever— 
Scarlet-fever can be communicated by infected 
milk, and, as far as we know, the milk has only 
to stand in the room where the disease exists or 
has existed to absorb the germs, which are so 
subtle, so light, and yet so tenacious as to float 
in the air and adhere to particles of dust. 

We all know how much dust is constantly 
floating in the air; let a beam of sunlight pass 
through an opening in the shutter, and we can 
readily see how the scales of skin from the body, 
pieces of lint, ete., can carry these microbes, 
which may be thrown off in the mucus from 
the nostrils and mouth, or in the perspiration. 

Not only are these secretions germ-carriers 
—that is contagious—and they have all been 
proven so by direct inoculation, but the passages 
from the bowels, as well as the urine, are so. 
In that way sewer-air may be a means of their 
conveyance ; drinking-water also, as well as the 
vapor from soil on which these matters have been 
thrown. 

The poison of scarlatina is, then either inhaled 
by the individual or is swallowed. It is then 
taken up by the circulation, and, finding itself 
surrounded by material which develops it, vivifies 
it, becomes rapidly reproduced, and the symptoms 
of the disease show themselves. This period 
between the reception of the poison and the ap- 
pearance of the symptoms is called the period of 
incubation ; this is known to be either from one 
to six days, in some cases longer.—Dr. J. M. 
Keating, in Babyhood. 

Poisonous Honey.—At a meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Dresden, notice was called 
to the honey imported from Trebizond, which is 
sometimes rendered poisonous by the bees fre- 
quenting the flowers of the Stramonium, a poison- 
ous plant which abounds there. In America 
also, it is said that poisonous principles have 
sometimes been found in honey, especially that 
derived from the Southern Jessamine. 


Fattening Ducks and Geese at Canton.— Of 
all the multitudinous boats perhaps the strangest 
are the duck and geese boats, some of which 
shelter as many as 2000 birds, which are pur- 
chased wholesale at the great duck and geese 
farms and reared for the market. After seeing 
these boats, I no longer wondered at the multi- 
tude of these birds in the provision markets 
(Canton), where they form one of the staple foods 
of the people. Beyond the first expense of buying 
the diaries birds, the owner of the boat incurs 
none in rearing them, as he simply turns them 
out twice a day to forage for themselves along 
the mud shores and the neighboring fields, where 
they find abundance of dainty little land-crabs, 
frogs, worms, &c. They are allowed a couple 
of hours for feeding and are then called back, 
when they obey with an alacrity which is truly 
surprising. This extraordinary punctuality is 
attained by fear of the sharp stroke of a bamboo, 
which is invariably administered to the last bird.” 
— Wanderings in China by C. F. Gordon Oum- 
ming. 

Effect of Mind upon the Body.—Bacon says:— 
“T had from my childhood, a wart upon one of 
my fingers ; afterwards, when I was about sixteen 
years old, being then at Paris, there grew upon 
both my hands a number of warts, at the least 
an hundred in a month’s space. The English 
ambassador’s lady, who was a woman far from 
superstition, told me one day she would help me 
away with my warts; whereupon she got a piece 
of lard with the skin on, and rubbed the warts 
all over with the fat side, and, amongst the rest, 
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that wart which I had from my childhood ; then 
she nailed the piece of lard, with the fat towards 
the sun, upon a post of her chamber window, 
which was to the south. The success was that 
within five week’s space all the warts were quite 
away, and that wart which I had so long endured 
for company. 


Silk Glands of Moths—In China, the silk- 
glands taken from the full grown caterpillars 
of several species of large moths are used in 
making fishing lines and for other purposes. The 
two silk-glands at this period in the insect’s life 
are full of the viscid white substance from which 
the cocoon is to be spun. They extend nearly 
the whole length of the body, lying in loops on 
either side of the alimentary canal. 

The Chinese make a transverse cut across the 
back of the caterpillar, take hold of one of the 
loops, draw the gland out entire, drop it in vinegar 
to take off its outer coat, then stretch it to several 
times its original length and dry it. A durable 
filament is thus formed very much resembling 
eat-gut and much cheaper. When used as fishing 
line it is renewed and strengthened from time to 
time by being soaked in rice water. It has been 
satisfactorily used by Dr. Causland, of the Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Mission at Swatow, as a ligature 
in surgical operations. 


Oo 


Items. 


—Murder of G. C. Haddock.—G. C. Haddock was 
a Methodist minister, located at Sioux City, Iowa, 
who was shot in the streets of that city, about 10 
o’clock at night on the 3rd of Eighth Month, on ac- 
count, it is believed, of his active exertions in en- 
forcing the prohibitory laws of Iowa. 

In explanation of the occurrence of such a deed 
in that State, it is said, that in Sioux City the law 
prohibiting the sale of liquors was openly disre- 
garded; that many of the business men of the town 
objected to its enforcement, fearing it might be a 

ecuniary disadvantage; and that G. C. Haddock 
fad incurred the enmity of the looser classes by be- 
coming the plaintiff in a large number of suits 
against the saloons. He had been out riding, and 
on his return, having left the horse at the livery 
stable, was shot from behind as he crossed the 
street, by some unknown assassin, and fell dead 
without speaking. 

About two weeks before his death, he wrote a note 
to the Editor of the North Western Christian Advo- 
cate, in which he said,—‘‘ We are engaged in a des- 
perate struggle here. It is dangerous for a man to 
take a radical stand for Prohibition. It is currently 
rumored that 100 men are under oath to burn the 
churches as soon as the saloons are closed. I have 
signed twenty-five complaints, and J believe that I 
take my life in hand by so doing ; but somebody has 
todo so. I believe we will win eventually, though 
the fight will be long and desperate.” 

The Christian Advocate, of New York, has since 
made inquiries which confirm the belief that the 
musdered man had no personal enemies, apart from 
his enforcement of the law. Its correspondents 
agree that the shot was fired with the knowledge 
and in the presence of several men, and that it was 
the understanding of quite a large number that, if 
he continued his work, he was to be disabled in 
some way. On the facts of this case it makes the 
following comments :— 

“Wherever the prohibitory liquor law is enforced 
80 as to stop the sale of rum wholly, or almost whol- 
ly, in a town or city where public sentiment is not 
in earnest, active sympathy with it, desperate mea- 
sures will be resorted to by saloon-keepers. Or- 
dinarily they hope to escape by perjury in the courts, 
by bribery of officials, or by bribery of one or more 
Jurors ; and, by the frequency of failures to convict, 
to tire out the prosecuting attorneys, even though 
they be not corrupt. 

“But when these means fail, and the saloons are 
absolutely closed, among every few rumsellers there 
will be at least one who will resort to violence, and 
in a large number there will be many who will 




















either commit murder, or procure it to be com- 
mitted, or terrorize the community by the burning 
of churches or the private buildings of those who 
are active against them. It has always been so, 
and has been particularly so in places rather larger 
than villages, but not so thoroughly organized as 
cities of considerable size. 

“Tt should be understood that wherever saloons 
exist the elements whence mobs and murders arise 
exist. They are causes themselves, and intensify 
all other causes. All good citizens should be on the 
alert to discover some means of suppressing this 
traffic, and, in the language of the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, should ‘ co-operate in 
all measures which may seem to them an adapt- 
ed to secure that end.’” 

—The Drink-Evil in India.—A correspondent of 
the Union Signal, writing from London respecting 
a largely attended temperance conference in that 
city, states that a letter was read from a minister in 
India, setting forth “that the Indians, formerly a 
nation of abstainers, were gradually becoming a 
nation of drinkers, through the national and social 
customs and the religious practices [referring to the 
wine-taking of the outward communion] of their 
British rulers. The consumption of intoxicants had 
been greatly increased by the desire of the govern- 
ment to raise a revenue through the native liquor 
traftic, which revenue had increased during the six 
years, 1877—83, by 23,000,000 rupees. The pro- 
fessed object of the government was to diminish the 
consumption of liquor, but the real effect had been 
the reverse of that. According to the present sys- 
tem, nearly every village had a liquor shop, and the 
natives called it ‘the government liquor shop,’ 
and believed they were conferring a favor upon the 
government by drinking the liquor it provided. 
The government sold the licenses for a particular 
district to the highest bidder; who did all he could 
to multiply the liquor shops and increase the sale of 
liquor. It was time, the writer maintained, either 
to restrict the number of licenses, or to prohibit the 
manufacture of drink. As to the native Christians, 
taking intoxicants was regarded as a sign of a pro- 
fession of the Christian religion.” 

—Funerals on First-Days.—The Funeral Directors’ 
Association of Philadelphia have addressed a circu- 
lar letter to the clergymen of that city, requesting 
them to use their influence in having funerals held 
on some other day of the week, except in cases 
where it is necessary they should be held on that 
day. They say, that day is often selected as a mat- 
ter of convenience to the relatives or friends; and 
that it involves a large amount of labor upon funeral 
directors and carriage drivers. 
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to his government, find a place of refuge from all 
commotion and disturbance. What a blessed 
thing it is for any one, who can adopt the lan- 
of the Psalmist—* God is our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble: therefore will not 
we fear, though the earth be removed.” ‘Though 
such an one must bear his share in the outward 
sufferings and losses of the community in which 
he lives, yet he may at the same time be sustained 
by the assurance that all things will work together 
for good to them that love God. 

We have spoken of the earthquake as “a visi- 
tation of the Almighty ;” and such we believe it 
may properly be called, even if such phenomena 
are rationally explained as the result of slow 
contraction of the earth, a readjustment of pres- 
sure and tension; or by the operation of other 
natural laws. For the laws of nature are nothing 
more than the effects of those properties with which 
the Divine, all-pervading, all-powerful Mind has 
endowed his creation: and it is not unreason- 
able to believe, that it is in accordance with his 
plans, that these outward occurrences should 
have also an influence in his moral government, 
by awakening careless mortals to a sense of their 
insecurity, and leading them to seek the pro- 
tection of the Lord, when all else is felt to be 
insufficient. 

The sufferings of our brethren at Charleston 
are a call to those elsewhere to do what they can 
to relieve their wants. There must be great need 
for help from outside to prevent the suffering 
and loss of life which otherwise will result from 
want of protection and of sufficient food. We 
hope that prompt and liberal efforts will be 
made to meet the demand. 






























We have received a copy of “Some Records 
of the Early Friends in Surrey and Sussex,” 
compiled from the original minute-books and 
other sources, by Thomas W. Marsh. 

It is illustrated by a fac-simile of a page from 
the earliest Minute Book of Horsham Meeting, 
and by plates representing several of the old 
meeting-houses. 

It is a valuable and interesting collection of 
facts throwing light on the early history of the 
Society of Friends in the part of England of 
which it speaks; and embracing in its scope the 
establishment of meetings for discipline, the 
methods of procedure in the treatment of offend- 
ers, acknowledgments, disownments, and mar- 
riages, the care taken to alleviate the sufferings 
of prisoners for Truth’s sake, the testimony 
against tythes, the efforts to procure legal sanc- 
tion for the substitution of affirmations in place 
of oaths, and other subjects. 

It is also enriched with biographical sketches 
of a number of Friends who were members, or 
otherwise connected with the meetings in Surrey 
and Sussex. 

For sale by Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Price $2. 


































A letter from a friend, referring to the recent 
earthquake in this country, and especially to its 
destructive violence in some parts of the Southern 
States, says:—“The solemn events at Charles- 
ton, S. C., must have brought the realities of 
an eternal world very near to the view of thou- 
sands of our fellow countrymen. 

We are so accustomed to regard the earth as 
solid and stable, that it is a very startling ex- 
perience to find it rocking and quivering, and shak- 
ing down the walls we have erected on it. Perhaps 
there is nothing more calculated to make man 
feel his own helplessness, than thus to have his 
“ foundations destroyed.” The accounts received 
from Charleston show that this effect was pro- 
duced on the minds of many there; as we believe 
has been the case in all countries where severe 
shocks of earthquake have been felt. It would 
indeed be a blessed result of this visitation of the 
Almighty, if those who have felt their danger 
and their want of power to resist it, should turn 
in true humility and sincerity to that Divine 
Power, which controls all things, and, submitting 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The total exports of cotton from 
the United States during the twelve months which 
ended on the 31st of Eighth Month last, amounted in 
value to $207,907,711, against $198,494,350 during the 
corresponding period of 1885. 

A letter to the San Francisco Bulletin from Seoul, 
Corea, says the deaths from Asiatic cholera, from the 
15th to the 25th of Seventh Month, numbered 3140. 
“Since then, from 267 to 497 persons have died daily. 
Coffins could not be obtained and bodies were wrapped 
in sacking.” 

Mayor Courtenay, of Charleston, has issued a procla- 
mation to the people of that city in regard to the situa- 
tion there, announcing the organization of relief mea- 
sures, and advising every one “to seek work in any and 
every way possible.” 








The situation in Charleston continues to improve, 
many of the people have returned to their homes, and 
efforts are being made to patch up the damaged houses 
so as make them rain proof. The bricklayers refuse 
to work for less than five dollars a day, and are now 
receiving that pay. The amount of relief money re- 
ceived thus far is $200,000. 

A telegram from Akron, Ohio, reports that “the 
people living in the coal-mining regions, embracing 
four towns and quite a large range of country, were 
awakened at four o’clock First-day morning by low, 
rumbling sounds, accompanied by shocks of earth- 
quake so distinct that houses were terribly shaken and 
articles on mantels were thrown on the floor.” A little 
later in the morning “a very large meteor passed over 
the shaken-up portion of the country, travelling close 
to the earth, and throwing off heated particles every 
few feet. The meteor illuminated the country for a 
great distance, and is supposed to have struck the earth 
near the eastern part of the city, as the shock in that 
locality was distinctly felt immediately after the great 
fire ball passed.” The people of the shaken region re- 
call the fact that “several years ago the earth settled 
several feet without apparent cause,” thereabouts, and 
they now fear that they will be swallowed up. 

The spoiling of hitherto sweet and clear artesian 
well water in various places, is attributed to the earth- 
quake. 

A local option election was held on the 13th instant, 
in Winchester, Virginia, and it resulted in the success 
of the temperance ticket, who carried every ward, and 
have an aggregate majority of 169. The law will take 
effect on the Ist of Sixth Mo. next, and continue in 
operation for two years. 

A telegram from Tolono, Illinois, reports great loss 
and suffering in that section from a protracted drought. 
“For three months the ground has not been wet two 
inches deep by rain. Unless there is a copious fall 
soon, there will be absolutely no water to be had ex- 
cept from the few tubular wells about the country.” 

White huckleberries were offered for sale in Norwich 
lately by a farmer of that vicinity. They are said to 
grow in only two places in Connecticut, a round hillock 
in a bigswamp in Salem, and a similar place at Spring 
Hill, in Windham County. 

A peculiarity of the older orange trees in Florida 
this season is that most of their fruit is borne in clusters 
in the tops of the trees, where the branches were most 
completely denuded of their leaves last winter. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 361, 
which was 11 less than during the previous week, and 
17 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 174 were males and 187 females: 43 
died of consumption ; 25 of heart diseases ; 25 of cholera 
infantum; 23 of marasmus; 15 of convulsions; 14 of 
diphtheria; 13 of inflammation of the brain; 13 of 
typhoid fever; 14 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels, and 12 of croup. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s 110}; 4’s, registered, 1253; 
coupons, 126$; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 126 a 136. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
9§ cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet at 6% cts. for 70 Abel test in 
barrels, and 84 cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was scarce and firm, with a fair demand : Bran, 
western winter, spot, per ton, $13.50 a $14; do. spring, 
spot, $12.75 a $13.25; red middlings, $14 a $14.50; 
white middlings, $15.50 a $17.50. 

Flour and Meal.—The flour market ruled firm for 
choice springs which were in fair demand, but winters 
were abundant, dull and weak. Sales of 125 barrels 
Penna. family, at $3.75; 500 barrels Ohio, straight, 
at $4.35 a $4.50; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.75 a 
$4.85 ; 250 barrels Minnesota clear, at $4 a $4.12}; 500 
barrels do., straight, at $4.50, and 625 barrels do. patent, 
at $4.80 a $5. Rye flour was quiet at $3.25 for new, 
and $3.40 for old. 

Grain.— W heat was dull and lower ; No. 2 red closing 
at 85 cts. bid and 85} cts. asked. Corn closed at 3c. 
lower; with No. 2 mixed at 48} cts. bid and 49} cts. 
asked. Oats were dull and } a 4c. lower: No. 2 white 
closing at 34} cts. bid, and 35 cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were unchanged at 3 a 5} cts. 

Sheep were fair at 2 a 4} cts. Lambs, 3 a 6 cts. 

Hogs were fair ; Western, 63 a7} cts. ; State, 6 a 6} cts. 

Forreien.—C. S. Parnell has sent a draft of his 
measure to Gladstone. The first clause provides that 
leaseholders may apply to the Court to fix judical rent ; 
the second, that tenants whose rents were fixed a year 
ago may apply to the Court for a revaluation, and the 
third, that the Court, pending decision on applications, 
suspends evictions on payment into Court of one half 
the rent due. Many Gladstonians disapprove of the 
amount of the reduction. The Parnellites assert that 
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the full values justify a demand of over fifty per cent. 
reduction. Parnell, in conference with John Morley, 
urged a reduction of 75 per cent., but, on Morley’s 
advice, he limited the reduction to 50 per cent. Lease- 
holders are included in the bill. 

The Government’s response will be that Parnell’s 
data are inaccurate; that the Dublin executive returns 
of market values for 1885-86 show that the reduction 
in prices in Ireland is less than in England and Scot- 
land, ranging from ten to fifteen per cent. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach and Lord Randolph Churchill will deny 
that the bulk of the Irish tenants will be unable to 
pay their rents in the Eleventh Mo., or that a host of 
evictions are probable. 

A cable despatch received in Boston on the 8th inst., 
reports that a terrible hail storm, accompanied by high 
wind, recently prevailed in Paris and its environs. It 
was most severe in the suburbs, where it destroyed 
trees, fruit and vegetables. Large trees were torn to 
shreds by the hail. The loss to glass and to gardens 
is estimated at $1,000,000. The Bois de Vincennes 
has the appearance of a forest riddled by shot. 

A series of resolutions has been adopted by the com- 
mission appointed by the Paris Academy of Medicine 
to make an investigation and report on the danger to 
the well-being of the population from the increased 
use of alcohol. The Government is requested to take 
the most stringent measures to prevent the entry 
into France of artificially alcoholized wine. It is also 
asked that the number of taverns and wine shops shall 
be largely reduced, and that the laws for the repression 
of drunkenness shall be strictly enforced. 

Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, has signed the deed 
of abdication, and has departed from Sofia. A compact 
mass of people chal Alexander’s departure from 
the palace, and thousands lined the route taken by him 
through the town. The Prince stood up in his carriage 
bowing to the people and saying, “Good bye, my 
brethren.” The populace were much affected. Tears 
sprang to many eyes, and hearty wishes were expressed 
for the Prince’s speedy return. 

A manifesto was issued by Alexander prior to his 
departure. It says: “ We, Alexander, Prince of Bul- 
garia, being convinced that our departure will con- 
tribute to Bulgaria’s liberation, having received assur- 
ance from the Czar that the independence, liberty and 
rights of our country shall remain intact, and that 
nobody shall interfere with its internal affairs, inform 
our beloved people that we renounce the throne, wish- 
ing to prove how dear to us are the interests of Bulgaria, 
for which we are willing to sacrifice that which is more 
precious to us than life.” 

The Novoe Vremya says: “Of all the signers of the 
Berlin Treaty, England alone appears inclined to op- 
pose Russia’s Bulgarian policy. Russia must know 
whether England’s intention is serious, in order to pre- 
pare herself to take measures accordingly, as Russia 
will not be brought to a standstill by England’s veto.” 

The Russian agent has received the Czar’s reply to 
Bulgaria’s proposal. The Czar says Russia will recog- 
nize the Bulgarian Regency, and assist the union of 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, on condition that no 
acts of violence be committed. Russia advises that 
public opinion in Bulgaria be allowed to calm down 
before a new prince be elected to the Bulgarian throne. 
The Russian agent has not yet communicated the Czar’s 
reply to the Bulgarian Government, because the rela- 
tions between the present Bulgarian Ministers and him 
are very strained. During the sitting of the National 
Assembly on the 13th inst., several of the deputies pro- 
posed that the Bulgarian Government send a telegram 
to the Czar, requesting him to communicate with the 
Bulgarian Government direct, instead of through the 
agent. 

Up to Ninth Month 12th, the total number of cases 
of cholera in Italy, since the outbreak of the disease, is 
reported to be 45,000, and the total number of deaths 
14,000. 

Alfred B. Morrine, member of the Newfoundland 
Legislature, who is now in Halifax, says the Labrador 
fisheries are an entire failure, and that 65,000 people 
are to-day destitute, and will be entirely dependent 
upon the Government for subsistence during the fall 
and winter. “The total failure of the shore fishery 
this year renders 70,000 people destitute, only 20,000 
of those depending upon them being prepared to stand 
the loss of a year’s labor. The people have barely 
enough for present necessities and no means of earning 
a dollar. The only relief to this picture is the fact 
that the potato crop, the only crop raised on the island, 
is turning out well, and will yield about a peck per 
head of population.” A.B. Morrine says: “This seems 
highly colored in view of the recent fabrications of 
starvation stories among the Labrador Esquimaux, but 


it is the plain English of actual facts and inevitable 
consequences.” 

Colonel Gilder and his companion, Griffith, started 
from Winnipeg on the 9th instant, for the North Pole, 
They will go by water from Selkirk to York Factory, 
The outfit which they take consists of food, firearms 
and ammunition, scientific instruments, a hand o 
baubles for the natives, &c. Also two sledges, sixteen 
feet long and four feet wide. After leaving York Fac- 
tory he will take as little as possible with him, because 
of the difficulty of carrying it along. He relies for 
sustenance mainly upon the game to be secured along 
the route. 
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Received from David Wallace, O., $2, vol. 60; from 
Mary Randolph, Philada., $2, vol. 60; from Mary 
Thorp, Fkfd., $2, vol. 60; from Pennell L. Webster 
and Owen Y. Webster, Pa., per Caleb Webster, $2 each, 
vol. 60; from Charles Walton, Philada., $2, vol. 60; 
from L. Hoopes, M. D., Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Lewis 
Embree, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Sarah V. Willits, lo, 
$2, vol. 60, and for Thomas Hoyle, $2, vol. 60; from 
Giles Satterthwaite, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Aaron Bur- 
gess, Io., $2, vol. 60; from Mary Page, Mass., per James 
W. Oliver, $2, vol. 60; from Jonathan E. Rhoads, Del., 
$2, vol. 60; from James Thorp, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from 
N. Reece Whitacre, N. J.,, $2, vol. 60; from Caroline 
Haldeman, Kans., per Louisa Smith, $2, vol. 60; from 
Joseph Patterson, Lo., $2, vol. 60 ; from Henry Newton, 
England, 10s. vol. 60; from Richard Mott, Agent, Io., 
$8, being $2 each for John W. Mott, Thomas E. Mott, 
and William P. Young, vol. 60, and for Lindley Shaw, 
to No. 27, vol. 60; from Sarah Lloyd, Philada., $2, vol. 
60; from Mary E. Ogden, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Thomas 
S. Pike, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Septimus Roberts, Pa., 
$2, vol. 60; from Joseph E. Maule, Philada., $2, vol. 
60; from Elijah Kester, Md., $2, vol. 60; from Richard 
W. Hutton, W. Town, $2, to No. 6, vol. 61; from Wil- 
liam P. Churchill, N. S., $2, vol. 60; from Samuel A. 
Willits, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Richard B. Bailey, Pa., 
$2, vol. 60; from Joseph G. Evans, N. J., $2, vol. 60, 
and for Hannah Evans, Haddonfield, $2, vol. 60; from 
J. Henry Bartlett, W. Town, $16, being $2 each for C. 
Canby Balderston, Charles Potts, Watson W. Dewees, 
Thomas K. Brown, and Ann Sharpless, W. Town, vol. 
60, Jonathan G, Williams, W. Town, to No. 15, vol. 
61, and William Forsythe, Pa., and Edwin C, Forsythe, 
W. Philada., vol. 60; from Mark Balderston, Philada., 
$2, vol. 60; from Thomas C, Garrett, Gtn., $2, vol. 60; 
from N. Newlin Smith, Md.. $2, vol. 60; from Richard 
T. Osborn, N. Y., $5, being $2 each for himself and 
Edmund L. Post, vol 60, and $1 for Isaac D. Osborn, 
to No. 27, vol. 60; from Pelatiah Gove, Vt., $2, vol. 60. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICE. 

The next meeting of the Friends’ Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held Tenth Mo. 3rd, 1886, at 2 o’clock, P. M., 
at Friends’ School-house, 140 N. 16th St., Philada. 

PHEBE NICHOLSON, Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee on Admissions 
will be held in the Committee Room, Fourth and Arch 
Sts., on Seventh-day, the 18th inst., at 10 a. M. 

Joun W. Brippte, Clerk. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR COLORED ADULTS. 
Teachers are wanted for these Schools, which will 
be opened Tenth Month 4th. 
Application may be made to 
Thomas Woolman, 858 Marshall St. 
Joseph W. Lippincott, 460 N. Seventh St. 
Edward 8. Lowry, 2220 Pine St. 
William T. Elkinton, 325 Pine St. 


Diep, at his residence in Newfane, Niagara Co, 
N. Y., Eighth Month 5th, 1886, Wirt1am BreEckoy, 
aged eighty years; a member of the Society of Friends 
from early life, and one who remained a firm believer 
in the doctrines of ancient Quakerism as professed by 


Barclay, Fox and Penn. This dear Friend emigrated 
from Yorkshire, England, when a young man, with no 
pecuniary means. After landing in America, by 
honest industry he acquired a competency for old age, 
and was blessed with the comforts of life. His friends 
have the consoling belief that, through the merits of 8 
crucified Redeemer, his end was crowned with ever- 
lasting happiness. 
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